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Automation 


We are in the Age, not only of the Atom but 
of Automation. The automation of nature—the 
moving galaxies of a midnight sky, a roaring 
Niagara, a humming beehive—is familiar and 
wonderful. The automation of breathing, circula- 
tion, glandular adjustment, and our whole invol- 
untary being links each of us with the great realm 
of nature and hence with forces at least as vast as 
time and space themselves. The new automation, 
though stirring to think of, can hardly be more 
wonderful. Can it ever approach the automation 
of gestation, the formation of a human being from 
a fertilized cell? 

Only there is now a new element. The new 
automation, whether in industrial processing or in 
guided missiles, is man designed and man con- 
trolled. Man now has much more than the fire 
Prometheus stole. Verily he walks with God. He 
holds a terrible power of life and death. 

What of the impact of automation on educa- 
tion and teaching? Automatic scoring and similar 
services should lift drudgery from professorial 
shoulders. Students will need broader training, 
and more students will need to be trained. Colleges 
will drop some subjects and add or multiply others. 
A new age will demand rethinking of matters 
educational. 

Can learning itself be automatized? The idea 
is not a new one to students. There have always 
been students with an easy philosophy of educa- 
tion. Such students think their role in class is to 
sit more or less receptively while the instructor 
puts on a good performance. His role is to convey 
to them by a painless process those bits of knowl- 
edge and a few clues to wisdom that will insure 
their success in quizzes and the final examination 
and, of course, a passing or better grade. Outside 


of class they minimize effort. They study little. 
They delay reading and problem assignments. If 
the instructor has set tasks fairly inescapable, they 
regard him to that extent an unsatisfactory 
teacher. “He is unreasonable.” “He thinks his 
course is the only one we’re taking.” 

Is it possible that in such cavalier ideas may 
reside a valid learning theory? Is it proper after 
all for students to expect mainly to have “‘some- 
thing done to them”? Is not that what they come 
to college for? Is the teacher wrong who evaluates 
his students’ learning in terms of their activity 
rather than of their passivity? Is his role to strap 
his students into some kind of psychological frame 
and then condition them? 

Students do learn automatically. Radio trainees 
may learn code faster if they sleep with a code 
recording in their pillow. Henry Adams in Berlin, 
previously indifferent to music, suddenly found 
himself following the movement of a Beethoven 
symphony after he had sat two or three times a 
week at a beer table “never so much as listening, 
thinking of other things.” Some schools and col- 
leges carefully surround students with many kinds 
of influences—art, exhibitions, concerts, lectures, 
dramatics, gracious living conditions—in order to 
produce the kind of cultivated man or woman that 
“tradition” requires. It works. 

But the crucial pragmatic test is the ultimate 
result—not merely what is learned but what is 
done to the learner. Physical nutrition by means 
of a daily capsule might have some alarming im- 
plications. What might human beings become if 
the species no longer was food producing, food 
processing, food distributing, food consuming? If 
men were freed from an elaborate economy for 
physical nurture, human time and energy would 
be freed for other activities. Perhaps man then 
would reach unpredictable heights in the arts and 
philosophy. Or would deterioration rather than 
elevation ensue? Similarly, would automation in 
teaching and learning, widely applied, be a menace 
or a blessing to the human mind and spirit? Is the 
law inexorable, ‘no excelience without effort’’? 
Can the fruits of culture—intellectual, emotional, 
ethical—be reaped, not by ease of learning but 
only by labor of learning? 

In an era when automation, actual and poten- 
tial, supplants and in some aspects transcends hu- 
man achievement, such questions may well be 
asked. They may not too lightly be dismissed. 
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The Reexamination of Philosophies of Higher Eduéatigae ‘95 


Keynote address at the 1955 meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Higher Education held 
at the University of Washington was stirring to 
hear. The ideas so brightly presented challenge all 
institutions and faculty people concerned with 
quantity and quality in higher education in the 
period now beginning. The speaker (A.B., LL.D., 
University of Redlands; A.M., Ph.D., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa) has been a speech professor, 
served in the Army 1943-46, and has been Presi- 
dent of Idaho State College since 1947. The ad- 
dress is printed with permission of Northwest 
Conference officers. 


By CARL W. McINTOSH 


There is something enormously flattering about 
being asked to give a “keynote address.” I ac- 
cepted the invitation almost immediately. It is like 
receiving an invitation to go shoot an elephant. The 
thought is intriguing; it is not until after you 
have accepted that you become aware of the size 
of the task and the possible consequences of going 
astray. As the days have passed since my irre- 
sponsible acceptance, I have come to feel that a 
keynote address probably differs from an off- 
keynote address by only a few cycles per second, 
and perhaps, unless blessed with a sense of perfect 
pitch, which I am not, one never really knows 
until the rest of the chorus joins in whether or 
not he is in a key which will find acceptance. 

It is traditional to define terms before using 
them, and so, with no more serious intention than 
avoiding the complete violation of that tradition, 
and with certain apologies to Stephen Potter, with 
whose work I hope you are familiar, I will sug- 
gest that higher education may be defined as “the 
art of being one up on the man with more money.” 
A philosophy of higher education might be defined 

s “the handiest collection of excuses which will 
explain current failures and extend hope for fu- 
ture success.”’ I suppuse a reexamination of phil- 
osophies of higher education means, “What got 
lost and in what century?” Such a reexamination 
suggests either a tedious or an inspired tracing of 
philosophical ideas from the early Hebrews and 
Greeks down to the present. Since I do not feel 
capable of presenting an inspired review, perhaps 
it would be better to avoid the tedious aspect of a 
philosophical “whodunit” by a somewhat more 
casual treatment. 
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With considerable injustice to a Gsisteyigal 
background of this subject, it is possible to-say 
that over a long period of time our viewpoint has 
changed from a philosophy that higher education 
is for those who deserve it, to the viewpoint that 
higher education is for those who can afford it, 
and from the viewpoint that higher education is 
for those who can afford it, to the philosophy that 
higher education is for those who cannot afford 
to be without it. This summary takes care of 
several centuries and eliminates pages of footnotes. 

I believe we could agree that education is a 
total learning experience from the cradle to the 
grave. I believe we could agree that the whole 
purpose of it is to change human behavior. I do 
not believe we can go much beyond that point 
before we begin to disagree. If I could quote 
Aristotle in Greek, I would do so and feel quite 
scholarly. If I could quote Aristotle from memory 
as the result of frequent or recent reading, I 
would do so and feel quite respectable. But if I 
quote Aristotle, as I am about to do, from a 
pamphlet distributed by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, your suspicions concerning the 
reading habits of administrators will be confirmed 
and I will have demonstrated that I have been a 
college president long enough to be neither quite 
scholarly nor quite respectable. Aristotle expressed 
his doubts concerning the business of education 
when he wrote, 

. all people do not agree in those things they 
would have a child taught, both with respect to 
improvement in virtue and a happy life; nor is it 
clear whether the object of it should be to improve 
the reason or rectify the morals. From the present 
mode of education we cannot determine with cer- 
tainty to which men incline, whether to instruct a 
child in what will be useful to him in life, or what 
tends to virtue, or what is excellent; for all these 
things have their separate defenders.1 


I cannot help but feel that these observations are 
still pertinent. Our current practices at all levels 
of education would suggest as much, and some 
current practices make it difficult to establish a 
realistic concept of “higher educational readiness.” 


How Hicu Is “HicHER?” 
Whether or not we consider education as a 
broad term referring to a total learning experience 


1 Quoted in “This We Believe About Education,” 0 gamete 
published by the National Association of Manufacturers (February 
1954), page 10. 
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from the cradle to the grave, the term “higher” 
presupposes something educational will have hap- 
pened to people before they are ready for this 
level of education, whatever its philosophical basis. 
The concept of higher educational readiness varies 
with the country, the decade, the institution, and 
the mood of the faculty. It is not easy to define 
either in terms of admission requirements, chron- 
ological age, or social behavior, even though we 
combine all three in any rough estimate. Last year 
I read the following paragraph: 
Any instructor in a college that admits students 

by certificate can tell sad stories about the results 
of that method. For example, it is common in such 
colleges to receive students fully certified in Eng- 
lish who are absolutely illiterate; and when I call 
them illiterate, I mean that they are incapable of 
writing the simplest essay in moderately clear, 
grammatical English . . . I do not in any way ex- 
aggerate the conditions.” 

This is not quoted from last year’s A. A. U. P. 
discussion but from a book in our library. The 
charge slip shows that it was checked out twelve 
times in 1927, the year immediately following its 
purchase, but until I requested it last year because 
of some reference to the work in a current article, 
it had not been checked out of the library in the 
last thirteen years. There is no particular reason 
why it should have been. It is dated: much of 
what it has to say has been said more recently, if 
not better; but it provides interesting contempo- 
rary perspective. It illustrates among other things 
that higher educational readiness has been bother- 
ing us for a long time. It suggests also that what- 
ever our philosophy of higher education, we would 
benefit if we were in general agreement as to the 
minimum qualifications which are required of 
those who are to participate and if, in such agree- 
ment, our practices coincided with our beliefs. 
This is not an effort to say that our admissions 
requirements should be higher. We will come to 
that topic later. It is merely an attempt to ask the 
question in reference to higher education, “How 
high is higher?” without making the question 
sound like, “How high is up?” or some other 
idiotic and meaningless phrase. 

It is all very well to acknowledge that educa- 
tion is a continuous process and that higher edu- 
cation should build on the skills and abilities of 
those who seek it, but higher education is not 
always articulated with lower education, to use the 
parallel but unpopular term, in a harmonious, 
cooperative venture. It often impinges upon it in 





2 Percy Marks, Which Way Parnassus?, copyright 1926 by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc.; renewed 1953 by Percy 
Marks. Quoted by permission of publishers. (Page 29) 


a state of uneasy truce marked by frequent verbal 
outbreaks of the educationally trigger-happy who 
cannot resist the temptation to shoot at someone 
for some reason. Whatever the final answer to the 
question, and I believe the question will be re- 
phrased by some critics to read, “How low is 
higher education?,” higher education for con- 
venience of discussion, begins arbitrarily with a 
student’s matriculation in a college or university 
and terminates when the student ceases to be en- 
rolled in the college, whether or not such termina- 
tion is marked by the award of a baccalaureate, 
professional, or advanced degree. This ceremony 
does not represent a real termination of the 
student’s education but it does represent a point 
beyond which we have assumed meager responsi- 
bility or none at all. It may be this post college 
experience which provides the student’s “highest 
education.” So far as I know, no university has 
yet used the term “highest education,” not, I think, 
from any sense of modesty, judging from descrip- 
tions found in most catalogs, but because the use 
of such a term would take great courage and 
conviction in an era which seems to be noted for 
its guilty introspection and constant self-evalua- 
tion. If we confine our discussion to this period 
which begins with fictitious abruptness shortly 
after the receipt of a high school diploma, and 
rises to varying heights, depending on all sorts of 
things, then we will be dealing with a period in 
which our familiarity with some of its processes 
may overcome to a great extent our departure 
from reality; for certainly higher education in a 
broad sense is not the exclusive monopoly of our 
institutions. Within this focus of attention, men 
and women of varying ages, aptitudes, and inter- 
ests, motivated by a desire to acquire a marketable 
skill or a mate, to master a profession or to exploit 
a talent, to satisfy a mature curiosity or to indulge 
in a prolonged adolescence, enroll in a wide variety 
of classes. 

Wuat HapPeENS To A PERSON IN COLLEGE? 

We have a habit of referring to all of these 
people as “college students” or “graduate stu- 
dents” and we subject them to various influences 
which we refer to as a college education. But all 
of our measured progress is built upon what 
happens to a person. All of our measurements and 
statistics are finally and inevitably based upon 
what happens to a person. Education is not less 
personal nor less intimate by reason of being 
“higher” and all of the influences which any per- 
son experiences during that arbitrary period which 
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is our concern, must be considered for better or 
for worse a part of that higher education. There- 
fore, we must concern ourselves not only with 
what happens to the student during the sixteen or 
more hours per week he is in the classroom; we 
must consider also whether extraclass activities 
support or undermine the principles we seek to 
establish or the skills we attempt to teach. 

If you will convert the minimum number of 
hours an undergraduate must spend in class dur- 
ing his four years in college to eight-hour working 
days, which should not be considered too unrea- 
sonable, it is possible to say that an undergraduate 
spends the equivalent of about one of his four 
years in class, and the other three years out of 
class. This is not to suggest a return to the study 
hall; I simply wish to point out that we rely upon 
independent study as a most significant aspect of 
higher education, and that since we rely on it we 
must either insist on it or change the traditional 
pattern to one of greater supervision. It is all very 
well to revise curricula and focus our attention on 
these so-called contact hours, but there is the 
equivalent of almost three years when a student 
is not listening to lectures, taking notes, writing 
examinations, or listening to his fellow students 
recite. For that reason, no comprehensive reex- 
amination of philosophies can fail to reexamine 
the nature and purposes of the extracurricular 
activities which fall within the undergraduate ex- 
perience of the person. Some of these activities 
may support the principles which we try to teach 
and some may not. I question seriously whether 
we can afford any which do not. It is all very well 
to say, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” but a pertinent question for many of us is, 
“What do we do if Jack is already a dull boy?” 

When we try to change the behavior of a 
person we do not use a single formula, we use as 
many as there are students who enroll. In our 
catalogs we say that we will assist each student 
to realize his potential, to capitalize on his abilities 
and interests, or, if his interests are anemic, that 
we will give him new ones with which he may 
grasp the meaning of life. If Dickens had not 
already used the title, “Great Expectations,” it 
could certainly serve as the index heading for the 
page outlining the aims of the college or univer- 
sity. Actually, we are quite serious about all this, 
and we try to give our student not only the ability 
to cope with the world as he finds it, but the 
desire to mold it a little nearer to perfection. Some 
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teach him to be too well adjusted, then he will 
not make the dissatisfied man’s effort to change 
things as they are. If we cannot teach him to be 
sufficiently well adjusted, he may waste his life 
and sour his disposition through ineffectual effort 
to change everything he looks on. If there were 
no more important objective in higher education 
than developing sweet-tempered clerks capable of 
following either verbal or written orders with 
monotonous perfection, I am sure we would all 
attempt to find jobs in a nut and bolt factory. 


On the other hand, maybe a complete change 
would be better. 

When we stop thinking of these people as “col- 
lege students” and start thinking of them as sepa- 
rate persons, we may see a number of things in a 
different light. Some of us have continued to base 
the pattern of work in our institutions on some 
rather silly assumptions. In general, the pattern of 
work in the institution I represent has not changed 
greatly from the pattern established when the col- 
lege was characterized to a very great extent by a 
fairly homogeneous body of full time, resident stu- 
dents between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. 
We still have a large number of students classified 
quite properly as full time, resident students. Some 
of them have only part-time jobs in the traditional 
sense of the word, but many of them have fantastic 
responsibilities. Some of them are working at out- 
side jobs a considerable proportion of the time; 
almost twenty-five per cent of them are married; 
and the irregularity of their program is the only 
thing which may be counted on with regularity. 
Now those major institutions which have evening 
divisions or downtown branches, have, in a certain 
sense, a partial solution to this problem. But many 
of us have not established such a pattern and are 
still trying to accommodate all of our students as 
if they were full time resident students which 
they may be in name, but they are not in spirit. 
Some of us are shy when asked to face the ques- 
tion of whether or not to award credit by exam- 
ination. We have never really decided whether we 
should insist on a certain amount of time spent in 
a classroom or insist upon a certain level of 
achievement or both. But we not only are teaching 
eighteen year to twenty-one year olds, we are 
working with a very considerable number of ma- 
ture students who may have a substantially greater 
capacity for independent study. It may also be 
true that a substantial number of them are so busy 
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for it. However, I am not certain that these two 
contradictory speculations cancel out to a perfect 
and absolute blank. We may be able to devise a 
better program for some of these people than we 
have so far. 


REDESIGNING CURRICULA 


As the educational effort in America has grown 
more comprehensive, more complex, and more 
widespread, those who share the responsibility for 
determining its objectives and its methods have 
grown more nervous and introspective. If there 
is any part of it which is not now subject to a 
survey, evaluation, conference, workshop, or ex- 
perimental research, the omission is the result of 
oversight rather than intent. I do not know of 
any organized human endeavor of comparable 
scope in which those engaged in it spend so much 
of their time trying to find out what they are 
doing and why. Some citizens see in this constant 
soul-searching, evidence of a sizable guilt com- 
plex, but since the public has never been particu- 
larly careful to avoid demanding things it is 
unwilling to pay for, the problems are probably 
real even though the solutions may be elusive. One 
sometimes gets the impression that in mid-twen- 
tieth century America, higher education is some- 
thing people are not quite willing to pay for and 
not quite willing to do without. The frustration 
which is felt in our colleges is reflected in the 
recommendations of our curriculum committees. 
After a number of years of voiced and unvoiced 
suspicions, we have reached the conclusion that 
not all of our graduates are gentlemen and schol- 
ars. This is most embarrassing; especially so 
when we consider the phraseology we have used 
to describe the attributes of the liberally educated 
men and women we produce. Now our faculty 
committees are discovering that some of these 
young men and women have failed to master 
certain fields of knowledge thought to be impor- 
tant, and many faculties are now insisting on a 
return to righteousness and a comprehensive grasp 
of the liberal arts. Frequently, this educational 
conversion and return to the good life is to be 
insured by a slightly different pattern of courses 
with different labels and different numbers taught 
by the same people who have been teaching these 
undergraduates for the past few years, or by 
others trained in the same way our present faculty 
members have been trained. This, it is assumed, 
will produce a more liberally educated man. I do 
not know what direct effect the work of all the 
curriculum committees will have on the students, 
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but in some cases the effect on the faculty is ex- 
cellent. 

If one had the choice between redesigning a 
curriculum or redesigning the background, inter- 
ests, and required abilities of those who teach, I 
think many of us would choose the latter. I know 
of no course at the undergraduate level which, if 
taught by a liberally educated instructor, could not 
contribute to the objective of a more liberally 
educated student. But we should not discount too 
freely the work of these committees. Since the 
advent of psychosomatic medicine we have learned 
that we should treat not only the pains we have 
but the pains we think we have. Thus, when we 
deal with problems of instruction, perhaps we 
should apply not only the solutions we have but 
the solutions we think we have. 

How much we achieve will depend almost en- 
tirely on how well our faculties understand their 
task. One could probably not pursue the ministry 
without knowing something of the lives of the 
saints ; I suspect most doctors know something of 
the work of the men who have made medical his- 
tory. I question whether one could practice law 
without knowing a bit about some of the great 
jurists. But you know it is quite possible to enter 
teaching at the college level with no knowledge 
whatever of the ideas of some of the world’s great 
teachers. A graceful command of a subject area 
is an accomplishment for which I have the most 
profound respect. But somewhere between the 
tedious acquisition of any detailed method of in- 
struction which happens to have the endorsement 
of the moment, and the random later life discov- 
eries based on trial and error and such independ- 
ent reading as chance and casual interest may 
provide, some responsible direction and focus of 
attention on the nature of the college teacher’s 
task may be in order. If “a little education is a 
dangerous thing,” certainly a lot of education is a 
lot more dangerous. It may not be unreasonable 
to expect those who teach at the college level to 
have some knowledge of the general purpose of 
their task as well as the specific purposes relevant 
to their own field of instruction. 

EDUCATION FOR ALUMNI 

If we do regard post college experience as the 
“highest education” there is some symbolic retro- 
gression suggested if we try to force it back toa 
status which is only “higher.” This is semantic 
nonsense, of course, but it is one way of intro- 
ducing the idea that there is an entire area of 
educational effort which, so far as I know, only a 
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REEXAMINATION OF PHILOSOPHIES 


few of the professional schools in the country 
have approached with any marked degree of or- 
ganized effort. I am speaking of programs of 
continuing educational effort designed specifically 
for the alumni in recognition of the arbitrary ter- 
mination of the student’s education marked by 
graduation. In the future, some institutions will 
assume a greater responsibility for educational 
influence in the lives of their alumni. We are 
paying more attenion to adult education than we 
did a few years ago, but such efforts for the most 
part are not directed toward that large group of 
alumni to which the institution appeals for funds 
and welcomes back to homecoming. 


RESPECT FOR LEARNING 

If we had to select one simple misunderstand- 
ing that may be limiting our accomplishments, I 
think that it might be a misunderstanding of the 
limitations of humility. Personal humility is es- 
sential. It seems always to be a characteristic of 
truly great men; but there must be pride in our 
profession and respect for it. Undergraduates 
should not have to worship learning. They should 
not have to love it for its own sake, but they 
should have to respect it. So many sacrificed so 
much for so long to give current generations a 
chance to know and freely use the knowledge that 
is our heritage, we cannot permit indifference to 
accompany any humility which we may feel. We 
may succeed or fail almost in proportion to the 
respect for learning which our students feel and 
which the general public feels as well. 

Sometimes it appears that a substantial seg- 
ment of the public expects the purpose of a 
college or university to be limited to providing 
each graduate with a vocational or professional 
skill, accompanied by a substantial indoctrination 
in what is right and proper, according to the 
whims of current opinion. Pursuing this peaceful 
but stultifying pattern would fail to discharge our 
responsibilities to society in the highest sense of 
the word. Higher education as we know it in this 
country is a public enterprise, privately and pub- 
licly supported. But however supported, one prob- 
lem which needs talking about, which we face now 
and will face in the future, is the extent to which 
our citizens will expect higher education to indoc- 
trinate. This is an awkward subject, but it cannot 
be avoided. 

For many years our people have expected 
higher education to develop a firmer belief in 
democratic principles and the American way. But 
there has been an increasing tendency to exclude 
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from the latter term more and more of those basic 
principles which deal with respect for dissenting 
opinion and create an atmosphere conducive to 
freedom of discussion. I believe that for the most 
part we enjoy freedom of discussion, but I ques- 
tion whether we enjoy an atmosphere which 
encourages it. It would appear that a considerable 
number of people either have not understood or 
have not been in sympathy with one of the basic 
objectives of higher education for quite a while. 
By basic objective I mean the educational objec- 
tive of changing behavior and encouraging people 
to change various aspects of their environment 
through the due processes, lawful procedures, aiid 
channels available to thinking men under a dem- 
ocratic form of government. 


THREATENING THE STATUS Quo 

Free and independent higher institutions are 
always threatening the status quo whatevérythat 
status quo may be. This threat is regarded 
great approval when research and inquiry are 
focused on the sciences though today’s discovery 
makes last week’s remedy obsolete. When this 
occurs the nation stands in awe and says almost 
in reverence, like Juliet’s nurse, “O, what learn- 
ing is!’ But let one investigator in the less exact 
sciences suggest that a law be changed, that the 
objective of a government agency be redefined, a 
business practice regulated, taxed, or abandoned, 
and then the chorus will swell with the most 
damning of all mid-twentieth century indictments, 
“The college is attempting to deal with a contro- 
versial issue.” 

Faculties have a habit of assuming that the 
public understands the role of critic that the uni- 
versity must play, and that governing boards or 
administrative officers need only to speak out 
firmly, enunciating high principles clearly, and the 
uneasy feelings of the people to whom we are all 
responsible will be resolved and they will say, 
“Oh, now we understand.” This, it seems to me, 
is optimism at its most naive. Many people have 
never understood the role that our free and inde- 
pendent institutions must play. The creation of 
that understanding is one of the objectives toward 
which we all must work. That effort must be 
marked by responsibility, careful judgment, and 
freely acknowledged loyalty to basic American 
principles as we understand them. 


Two IpEALS OF EQUALITY 
One cannot wander about avoiding the re- 
examination of philosophies of higher education 
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forever. Sooner or later the topic catches up with 
you. If some of the topics I have encountered 
have illustrated or suggested some philosophies of 
education, so much the better. Finally, however, 
one comes more or less inevitably to the point that 
higher education in America is based on two ideais 
of equality. First, equality of opportunity, and 
second, equality of recognition for all work which 
serves society well. The first of these concepts is 
reflected in the ease with which students may gain 
admission to our higher institutions ; the second is 
reflected in the wide variety of technical or voca- 
tional courses which are included in the collective 
offerings of American universities and colleges. In 
higher education there is no assumption that all 
men are equally endowed, nor that all men and 
women have the same capacity to benefit from 
formal education beyond the secondary school 
level; hence higher education is not compulsory. 
There is, however, a strong belief that many more 
young men and women could benefit by additional 
formal educational effort than those who have in 
the past enrolled in our institutions. While as yet 
there has been no suggestion that further formal 
education should be compulsory for this group, a 
growing emphasis on scholarships and recruitment 
programs suggests that we are attempting, by 
honeyed coercion, to accomplish a kind of discrim- 
inatory compulsion without the appearance of 
discrimination or the authoritarian taint of com- 
pulsion. In addition to purity of thought, charity 
of heart, and a few other things, Zoroaster urged 
his followers to fight the battles of the Lord 
through helping people who cannot afford it to 
receive a good education. So the idea is not exactly 
recent nor did we invent it. Apart from many 
other obvious differences, higher education differs 
from education at the secondary level in that it 
is not compulsory, nor is it always available at 
one’s doorstep. Many would wish to add also that 
it is not free; however, the state has contributed 
to such an extent that it is very nearly so for 
those who attend state institutions. So far as edu- 
cational costs are concerned, the fact that a great 
many young men and women leave home and 
assume for the first time the ordinary living 
expenses of food, shelter, clothing and recreation, 
coincident with matriculation in a college or uni- 
versity, has resulted in a certain amount of super- 
ficial confusion concerning the direct costs of 
education. Actually, it costs very little to go to 
college, but it costs a fair amount of money to 
live through a period when one must delay or limit 


earnings because of another focus of attention. 
Hence the need for money is real whether or not 
the cost of living is a direct or indirect educa- 
tional expense. 

Over the past century we have seen a steady 
progress toward the still somewhat remote ideal 
of equal recognition for all useful work. The 
social mobility of any individual in his community 
is much less restricted by occupational status than 
in other countries or in other centuries, This phe- 
nomenon is paralleled in our higher educational 
institutions in which students of varied back- 
grounds, beliefs, and objectives may study to- 
gether and live together without excessive self- 
consciousness as to the differences between them. 
Our desire to contribute to this philosophy of 
equality of respect has broadened our curriculums 
giving them an amazing variety. If we continue 
to include the vocational and technical courses that 
reflect acceptance of this philosophy, then we must 
avoid any sudden curriculum restriction, even 
though we offer far too many courses. I suspect 
that quite a number of courses could be dropped 
without noticeably constricting the opportunity to 
pursue varied objectives. 

Ne have expanded higher educational effort 
because of our belief in equal opportunity. We 
have attempted to broaden scholarship and aid 
programs partially for this reason, but chiefly 
because of a recognition of our absolute depend- 
ence upon highly skilled specialists in a fantastic 
world in which world leadership or national dis- 
aster may depend upon the staffing of a laboratory, 
or the imaginative contribution to an international 
conference fully as much as it rests upon the 
trained men who can be mustered in the field, on 
the seas, or in the skies. Thus, our scholarship and 
fellowship programs may give the appearance of 
supporting the ideal of equal opportunity by pro- 
viding subsidies for the able and _ financially 
dependent students, and they do support this ideal, 
but only coincidentally. Our real motivation is en- 
lightened self-interest ; the measure of success or 
failure is the continued existence or collapse of 
the free world as we know it. In this endeavor we 
cannot afford less than maximum effort. 


THE PROBLEM OF SELECTION 

If the philosophy of equal opportunity and 
equal respect for useful work is to continue to 
provide the underlying philosophical basis for the 
conduct of higher educational effort, we must ex- 
amine to some extent the present circumstances 
and probable future problems which we must face. 
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REEXAMINATION OF PHILOSOPHIES 


Some may say that we stand at the crossroads, but 
along with those who manage other complex insti- 
tutions, we have stood at so many crossroads that 
it seems to me more appropriate to regard this 
one as the present intersection. I will not refer 
here to statistics which document what has been 
termed the “impending tidal wave of students.” 
Because of the anticipated increase in student 
demand, rustlings are heard in some higher insti- 
tutions. Some, which have for many years limited 
enrollment, regard the coming flood with great 
calm and with no intention of making any adjust- 
ment beyond the automatic higher selectivity which 
a greater demand for admission will bring. De- 
pending upon available resources, this may be an 
inevitable choice. However, some institutions 
which in the past, through the expositions in their 
catalogs and pious pronouncements of their presi- 
dents, have talked a great deal about equality of 
opportunity and the need for a variety of offerings 
to meet the needs of a widely representative group 
of students, are making strange noises. Some are 
looking rather critically at their admissions re- 
quirements ; others, at the extent of their curricu- 
lar offerings, etc. Now, generally speaking, it is 
much more fun to work with gifted students than 
with average students, and it is less fatiguing to 
work with average students than to work with 
poor students. But we have worked with poor 
students in the past, not without some success. I 
question the wisdom of ignoring them in the 
future at the undergraduate level. Our future 
admissions policies will, to some extent, indicate 
our degree of acceptance of the philosophy of 
equal opportunity, or the extent to which we will 
say, “Sweet are the uses of adversity,” and con- 
centrate only on the more able. 

I suggest that for many of us the problem of 
selection can be solved more appropriately even 
though it may require greater effort, within the 
institution than by marked or arbitrary up-grading 
of our admissions requirements. Now having used 
the term “selection” it seems necessary to discuss 
the term and its implications in a democratic so- 
ciety. Despite the “all men are created equal” 
phraseology, there is no assumption that all men 
are equally endowed ; higher education is not com- 
pulsory. This obvious observation is pertinent to 
the function of selection which our higher insti- 
tutions must perform. Mobility is a characteristic 
of our society. Our place in society is not prede- 
termined by the accident of birth, or the tradition 
of family occupation apart from our own ability. 
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Those institutions which assist us to develop or 
measure our own ability become tremendously 
important to us and to society. At one time the 
high schools served a selective as well as develop- 
mental function, and to some extent they still do. 
But high school diplomas have tended to certify a 
certain number of years of moderately well ad- 
justed social participation, rather than the achieve- 
ment of any particular standard of proficiency in 
any particular configuration of skills. Whatever 
the gain for the individual, society has lost the 
use of the high school diploma as a measure of 
specific accomplishment and, therefore, as a means 
of aiding selective procedures. The more forth- 
right among those who endorse social promotion 
also oppose the use of the diploma as a valid 
selective symbol. But society is not altogether 
happy to be without this previously used instru- 
ment of selection. The impact of compulsory at- 
tendance and the tremendous efforts of the public 
schools to devise programs which can bring satis- 
faction and some degree of development to a 
tremendous school population, which includes the 
dull as well as the brilliant, has shifted an even 
greater responsibility for selection to institutions 
of higher education. Those public school officials 
who administer complex counseling and guidance 
programs will feel that the public schools are 
doing a much better job of selection than ever 
before. They probably are, but society still feels 
dependent upon symbolic evidence as an aid to 
judgment and assignment in a fluid economic and 
social structure in which competence and aptitude 
are of great importance. At the college level I have 
been aware of considerable comment to the effect 
that the Bachelor’s degree does not mean what it 
once did. It does not, but then of course, it prob- 
ably never did. 


However, the higher institutions perform a 
selective function for society. It is not always a 
painless process. Despite excellent guidance in 
many public schools, it remains for higher insti- 
tutions to break the news to many that different 
men have different capacities; that not everyone 
can be an engineer, lawyer, teacher, doctor, dentist, 
or, for that matter, a graduate, even though some 
of us have attempted to devise programs for the 
degree-hungry and often sincere students, who are 
long on ambition and short on ability. Since these 
programs also attract the academic dilettante, and 
fugitives from the more inflexible curricula, such 
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a lowering of standards and a repudiation of the 
function of selection. Some of these programs are 
not a repudiation of the function of selection, but 
the question can be argued at great length; not 
here, however. Selection, though more difficult, 
may be more consistent with the philosophy of 
equal opportunity, if it follows admission. Some 
selection can be accomplished by guidance, but 
there are still stubborn people in the world, thank 
God, who insist on learning for themselves by 
attempting the difficult. Some of these will achieve 
the minimum requirements and some will not. 
Those who do not must be “guided out” of the 
program of their choice by faculties who exercise 
the traditional authority to award an “F.” The 
undergraduate faculties, the professional schools, 
and the admissions committees of graduate schools 
discharge a selective function which has an enor- 
mous impact on the structure of our society. 
Policies which are least arbitrary will coincide 
most closely with the philosophy of equal oppor- 
tunity. Policies which permit the student to deter- 
mine his own success or failure to the highest 
possible level of accomplishment, under conditions 
of wise guidance and sympathetic understanding, 
coincide most closely with the philosophy of equal 
opportunity. Alfred North Whitehead believes 
Any serious fundamental change in the intellectual 
outlook of human society must necessarily be fol- 
lowed by an educational revolution. It may be 
delayed for a generation by vested interests or by 
the passionate attachment of some leaders of 
thought to the cycle of ideas within which they 
received their own mental stimulus at an impres- 
sionable age. But the law is inexorable that educa- 
tion to be living and effective must be directed to 
informing pupils with those ideas, and to creating 
for them those capacities which will enable them to 
appreciate the current thought of their epoch.® 


It may be equally valid to assume that any 
serious fundamental change in the philosophical 
basis of higher education must necessarily be fol- 
lowed by a social revolution. It would be better, I 
think, to support the philosophy of equal oppor- 
tunity. The availability of curricula leading to 
other than professional objectives will provide for 
many the appropriate channel for development 
and the most constructive instrument of selection 
consistent with the philosophy of equal recognition 
of all useful work. For despite guidance, sympa- 
thetic understanding, and the availability of a wide 





3 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims .* - omnes (Lon- 
don: William and Norgate Ltd. 1950). Page 1 





variety of courses requiring different kinds of 
abilities, neither competition nor failure can be 
removed from that portion of a competitive 
society’s educational system which exercises the 
function of final selection. 

It may well be that, because of the financial 
limitations all of us will face, considerable coop- 
erative effort will be necessary if the total educa- 
tional enterprise is not to restrict its educational 
offerings. Already in these western states we have 
seen the growth and development of the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. Not 
only through formal channels but through in- 
formal channels as well, we can find ways to 
provide equal opportunity and perhaps even 
greater opportunity without the necessity of dupli- 
cation of costly, highly specialized instruction. 


SUMMARY 


In the course of this discussion, I have sug- 
gested: 


> We cannot hope to agree on a concept of higher 
educational readiness until we can answer the 
question “How high or low is Higher Educa- 
tion?” 

> If we are to reexamine those means by which 
we attempt to change the behavior of a person, 
we must look at the extraclass as well as the 
contact hour program. 

® We should consider whether or not additional 
schedule adjustments and program revisions are 
needed, if we are to serve with maximum effec- 
tiveness a substantial number of mature under- 
graduates with untraditional responsibilities. 

® In our focus of attention on curricula we should 
examine also the extent to which we understand 
our task as teachers and explore those ways in 
which we might bring a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of that task to all who teach at the 
college level. 

® The exercise of a continuing educational influ- 
ence in the lives of our alumni may be an oppor- 
tunity which we have not explored as far as we 
should. 


> An increased respect for learning might bring 
increased success in teaching. 

> We need to determine the extent to which the 
public will expect all institutions to indoctrinate. 

> We should continue to base our system of higher 
education on a philosophy of equal opportunity 
which implies no arbitrary upgrading of admis- 
sion requirements. 

® We should attempt to provide a diverse educa- 
tional offering and explore all ways by which 
costly duplication of effort in highly specialized 
instruction can be avoided. 
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the Here described is a class that “seemed a little like which recognizes, not only the worth of cach dingy wil 
a particularly pleasant neighborhood, in which a_ vidual, but also the fact that each individual im~a~ 
ial certain high standard of neighborliness was bound group knows something that no one else knows 
op- to prevail.” The author (B.S., Minnesota; M.A., and can contribute something no one else can 
-. Columbia) has been a faculty member at Iowa contribute. The workshop helps to reduce barriers 
nail State Teachers College, Oregon College of Educa- between the members of the group and to build up 
ie tion, and New Mexico Highlands University. confidence, each in himself and in his associates in 
ints the group. Thus communication becomes natural 
Jot By JOHN W. HORNS and free. 
a Rasey in This Is Teaching (8, p. 5) says: 
to One of the basic assumptions of college edu- ‘Teachers do not educate. They are bystanders. 
ren cation is that students will help each other. Obvi- It is experience that educates. We facilitate the 
yli- ously, it is more economical to teach students in learner's experiencing so that he becomes more 
. groups rather than one at a time, but another skilled in living and learning.” At least it must 
reason for having students study in classes is that Seem to the student that such a skilled leader as 
they will be in a position to be mutually helpful. Dr. Rasey has given way as the center of interest 
1g- It seems, however, that this opportunity is i the class in favor of the students and their real 
largely missed by many students. They come to Concerns. The great skill required of one who is 
ae be competitors rather than cooperators, Our grad- to be such a “bystander” successfully can be ap- 
a ing and honor point system tends to make lone preciated only by those who have tried to teach in 
ca- wolves of the students. Indeed, heavy penalties the workshop way. The objectives and ideals of 
are often threatened if students undertake to be the method are pretty well accepted. It is the art 
ich helpful to each other. of doing it that we need to learn. 
“a There is much evidence, on the other hand, Whitehead (9, p. 139) speaks of the function 
} that college students have more than their share Of a university in preserving “the connection be- 
al of the basic human impulse to be helpful in mat- tween knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting 
re ters of mutual concern. In any class, regardless of _ the young and the old in the imaginative considera- 
>C- measures to encourage or to discourage coopera-_ tion of learning.” I should think that the conclud- 
nad tion, small groups or pairs of students will be img phrase of that quotation is the key. There 
ld observed to ply each other earnestly with ques- would be very little use in uniting youth and age 
il tions and advice. Most of us will grant that “bull im a way that would deny this potential of coop- 
in sessions” at the soda fountain, in students’ rooms, atively stimulated imagination. = 
n- or in casual meetings on the campus did as much Perhaps one of the basic implications of an 
he to advance our education as many college classes attempt to stimulate greater cooperation among 
were able to do. students in the process of their own education is 
- A good deal has been written lately concerning that the heavily dominant personality of the 
we the phenomenon commonly labeled “group dynam-_ teacher shall give way to a teacher-inspired self- 
ics.” The principles have been widely applied, Tespect and personal dignity on the part of the 
ng particularly to group situations in which changes individual students. Cantor (1, p. 252) declares 
of attitude and realization of new concepts are that college students do not like to be spoon-fed: 
he among the chief objectives. The so-called “work- If they are sincerely respected, with all their indi- 
re. shop” plan relies on the development of a high vidual differences, they will become self-respecting. 
er _ If each one is made to feel that he or she counts, 
ty standard of cooperation among members of the an effort to justify such confidence will be made. 
is- group, and this approach has recently become very The positive constructive self of the student, often 
widely adopted in teacher education and in-service deeply hidden behind timidity, inadequacy, or ag- 
ae work with teachers. gressiveness, should have the chance to show itself. 
ch Kelley (5, p. 77) in describing the workshop When students help each other there is a like- 
a way of learning says that “two way communica- _ lihood of gain for both the giver and the receiver 
tion” (in contrast to the traditional one’ way by way of increased self-respect. The giver finds 
lecture) is in keeping with the democratic ideal, dignity and just satisfaction in being able to help, 
59 
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in having evidence that his presence is needed and 
wanted. The receiver finds satisfaction and self- 
respect in having a fellow student take an interest 
in him. Furthermore, the advantage of student 
help over teacher help is the smaller likelihood of 
forming bonds of dependence which work against 
self-respect of the dependent member. Students 
are more likely to “give and take” in their efforts 
to communicate than are student and teacher. The 
status of “authority” handicaps the teacher in this 
regard. 

We are dealing with two contradictory princi- 
ples upon which students, along with people in 
general, are inclined to build their relationships 
with others. These are “competition” as opposed 
to “cooperation.” Students are forced into the role 
of competitors by our system of rewards and 
punishment. Why not do what we can to reverse 
this pressure by rewarding students for evidence 
of cooperation? Highet (1, p. 149) urges that the 
teacher watch carefully for “the time when com- 
petition becomes obsessive and the legitimate wish 
to excel turns into self-torture and hatred.” Long 
before that, competition should be superseded by 
cooperation. 

McKeachie (6, p. 40) speaks of two kinds of 
motivating needs which the student has: “the need 
to achieve” and “the need for affiliation.” It seems 
reasonable that students may come nearer satis- 
fying their needs for achievement as well as affilia- 
tion if they are encouraged to study cooperatively. 

Eaton (3, p. 71) condemned competition in the 
classroom : 

For despite its easy utility, rivalry is a poor 
spirit to invoke for most purposes of teaching. This 
mainly for two reasons : 

First on the principle that the teaching situation 
should be as like as may be to that for which it is 
designed to prepare, rivalry belongs as a motive 
only with traits that should in life beyond the 
classroom be “motivated” by rivalry. It is true that 
we live in a world more often competitive than 
cooperative. The fact justifies, perhaps, an attempt 
in higher education to improve the world in that 
respect. Many, and probably most, of the traits 
that higher education seeks to develop are improp- 
erly placed in a competitive setting. One does not 
compete, for example, in appreciation of things 
beautiful; in understanding of things recondite. He 
may be moved to proper acts, to fine workmanship, 
and the like, by desire to suppress another. But if 
such is his prime motive, something lacks. It is still 
an ideal that good should be done for the sake of 
good; that the end of serving is, for the servant, 
in serving well. “Keeping up with the Joneses,” or a 
step ahead, if a powerful motive, is not the inspira- 
tional background that higher education seeks to 
build. 


A fine illustration of the manner in which 
sharing can serve to promote appreciation of the 
beautiful is given by Fisher, describing the “Art 
Today” course conducted as part of the General 
College program at the University of Minnesota 
(7, p. 234). She relates an incident in which sev- 
eral students, motivated by the real enthusiasm of 
one of the group, got a whole class involved in a 
study of early American glass. The smaller group 
had visited an exhibition, and the excitement car- 
ried over to the others. This interest was a re- 
source that the teacher was ready and able to use 
to the best advantage. 

Some socialized classes may be disappointing 
or unsatisfactory. Cole (2, p. 343ff) referring to 
two experiments concludes that socializing tech- 
niques may prove of greater usefulness as auxil- 
iary to other procedures rather than as a sole type 
of instruction. She acknowledges, however, that 
“such activities are especially valuable in develop- 
ing the whole individual because they provide 
training in personal traits as well as training of 
the intellect.” 

Many college teachers fail to comprehend all 
the factors involved in college learning. While 
giving, grudgingly, lip service to the obligation of 
the college to other values than “intellectual,” the 
real concern is with the giving back to the teacher 
of factual material. This is what Cantor (1, p. 
ix) calls “verbal ping pong.” In this attitude nei- 
ther the importance of values to be gained nor the 
difficulties of gaining them are acknowledged. 

Let it be here said that the values to be gained 
from student participation in the learning process 
are not only among the most important but are 
within the scope of the average teacher with the 
average class. It is granted that their achievement 
is difficult and that it requires the development of 
new attitudes and methods. 

It is inevitable that some students should resist 
a change in relationship to the teacher and fellow 
students, since this will mean for some the giving 
up of security in a neat system which they have 
learned to manage to their own practical advan- 
tage. That is, they have learned how to get “good 
grades” in the prevailing teacher-dominated rela- 
tionship, and how to do this without the agony of 
any real change (education) within themselves. 
LetTING StuDENTs HELe Eacu OTHER 

The underlying theory of this study was that 
mutual helpfulness among college students is a 
great untapped educational potential. The object 
was not so much to demonstrate the virtues of the 
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particular devices that were used as to explore the 
general question as to whether there are things 
which the teacher can do in this direction which 
will be effective and whether the results promise 
to justify further efforts toward working out 
effective devices and methods to stimulate this 
helpfulness. 

It should be acknowledged that mere devices, 
techniques, or methods of teaching can not be 
expected to give the desired results. The pattern 
of relative mutual helpfulness among students will 
be as subtle and as difficult to affect as are other 
long established traits of human behavior. 

Two sections of the course “Art as Expres- 
sion” were used in this study. The course is in- 
troductory and exploratory, being designed to 
acquaint the student with the general functions of 
art in human affairs and, above all, to involve him 
in activities demonstrating the particular values 
art can have for him toward self-development and 
ability to communicate. It is a university require- 
ment and a feature of the general education core 
at Highlands. 

Activities of the teacher which were studied 
for their effect on mutual helpfulness of students 
were: (1) Discuss with the class the advantages 
of helping each other. (2) Offer specific sugges- 
tions as to ways in which students can help each 
other to achieve the objectives of the course. (3) 
Advise students that their records of helpfulness 
will be considered in determining the grades for 
the term. (4) Put into the hands of each student 
a copy of a statement of the objectives of the 
course. (5) Put into the hands of each student a 
copy of suggestions as to ways in which students 
may help each other. This includes instructions 
on keeping a record of instances of helpfulness. 

Two divisions of the class were taught, as 
nearly as possible in a comparable manner except 
that the students designated as the experimental 
group were encouraged through the above speci- 
fied activities to help each other, while the stu- 
dents designated as the control group were given 
no advice or instruction on helping each other. 

The students in each class were asked to sub- 
mit sheets at the close of the term indicating the 
amount and character of help given and received 
among class members. The data were studied, in- 
terpretations made, and inferences drawn as to 
the possibilities of stimulating students to help 
each other through such devices as designated. 

As we discussed the general question of how 
students do commonly help each other in college, 
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it seemed that this matter was indeed regarded as 
highly important by the students. Several were 
able to offer excellent illustrations of how they 
had been helped by others. Since this was to be 
the first art class for nearly all the students these 
illustrations came largely from other fields. 

Most examples given were concerned with in- 
stances in which one student had recommended 
to another a book which had meant a great deal in 
terms of real intellectual development. Some stu- 
dents reported having been taken to hear music, 
to see a play, or a movie, which would have been 
missed otherwise. 

Several students expressed hope that others 
would be of help to them since this class was a 
new venture into a territory about which little 
confidence could be felt if one were to be alone 
in finding his way. I believe that if we had done 
nothing more toward stimulating a feeling of com- 
radeship in a new adventure than carry out this 
initial discussion we still would have gone a long 
way. 

There undoubtedly could have been othe fac- 
tors, but the experimental class was by far the 
more congenial and wholesome in its attack upon 
the objectives of the course. Aside from the evi- 
dence which will be presented later, the teacher 
and several other observers who visited the classes 
from time to time did notice a consistent differ- 
ence in the working spirit of the two classes. This 
difference in cooperative spirit may be of far 
greater significance than the accumulation of evi- 
dence on instances of individual helpfulness which 
will constitute the bulk of this report. Certain 
factors of group dynamics seemed to be operating 
in a way that made the whole effect in this case 
greater than the sum of all the small contributions 
toward mutual helpfulness. The experimental class 
seemed a little like a particularly pleasant neigh- 
borhood, in which a certain high standard of 
neighborliness was bound to prevail. Perhaps this 
is an illustration of the natural expansiveness of 
good will. One act of helpfulness inspires another 
so that, instead of simply adding up, they multiply 
to the point where the whole climate of relation- 
ships within the class is established on a new 
high level. 

THE QUANTITATIVE Data 

Students in both the experimental and control 
groups were asked to submit reports on instances 
of help given and received throughout the term. 
Only twenty in each group responded. It is as- 
sumed that the others either had nothing to report 








or preferred not to offer information on the 
subject, since it was made clear that reporting was 
completely optional. The experimental group had 
a total enrollment of thirty-one and the control 
group thirty-five. 

Numbers of responses in each category are 


tabulated as follows: 
Experimental Control 
group group 


Instances of help received....—...........- 72 22 
Instances of help given.............------------ 22 14 


Has your general attitude in art been 
changed by what other students have 








done or said? 1 a 7 x 
Has your opinion of any particular 
artist or work been changed by what 
other students have said ?....-............-- Sealy = 
Has your confidence in your own art 
ability been increased by what mek 
+45 Yes 18 10 
students have done or said ?............-.-- 1No 2 10 
Do you feel that what you have done 
or said may have had any real influ- 
ence on other students with regard to 
the above? § Yes 10 9 
UNo 9 10 


Note: Some students neglected to reply on some items. In 
some cases the response was, “I don’t know.” In either case the 
item was not counted. 

The following table offers an indication of the 
number of cases in which each kind of help re- 
ceived was reported in more than one instance. In 
this table and in the following descriptions of the 
kinds of help received only the reports from the 
experimental group are used. 











Number 

of cases 

Kind of help reported 
What to paint 4 
Color mixing and selection 15 
Technique of puppet construction 5 
Technique of portfolio construction...................-.------ 4 
Taken to visit an art gallery. 8 





The above table accounts for thirty-six, or 
precisely half the total number of reported in- 
stances of help received. The following section 
reports in more detail on the nature of some of 
the above instances and gives descriptions in the 
students’ words of other instances of which there 
was only one of a kind. The remainder of the 72 
responses regarding instances of helpfulness did 
not indicate the nature of the help. 
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Ways IN WHIcH STUDENTS WERE HELPED 


Comments made by students in reporting in- 


stances of being helped are quoted in this section, 
to be followed by interpretation and other com- 
ments by the writer. 


1 “New ideas and creation of new colors—strong critic.” 

2 “Shades of color making distance and depth possible.” 

3 “Black and white process and making of cylindrical 
figures.” 

4 “Much help in suggesting such as, ‘Why not paint or 
add a tree here, etc.’” 

5 “Discussion of paintings out in the hall (the gallery) 

and specific ones inside the classroom. I considered it 

a help because he pointed out a few things which I 

had never noticed or had never occurred to me about 

a painting.” 

“The collection of art work from magazines—she of- 

fered to help me acquire a collection because she had 

many magazines at home. Also a new idea of fixing 

collections in a book form.” 

“The discussion of one of my paintings which is criti- 

cized because the wrong side was showing.” 

“T acquired this help or idea from her work of art— 

having the reflection on the water therefore producing 

a duplication of the same thing.” 

9 “Took me to Los Artesanos” (a very fine local art and 
craft shop). 


n 


oOo On 


10 “Helped me with my folder.” 
11 “Gave me information on where to get colors for my 


color tree.” 


12 “Ideas on what to paint (landscapes, etc.).” 

13 “Ideas on how to paint puppet.” 

14 “How to make ears for my puppet.” 

15 “Helped me select proper shade of paint on one of my 


paintings.” 


16 “[sometric drawing (helped me with it).” 

17 “Matching colors and suggesting painting subjects.” 

18 “Discussion on art generally.” 

19 “What was needed in my picture.” 

20 “How to make a certain shade of brown.” 

21 “Helped me in mixing colors.” 

22 “How to blend colors.” 

23 “Showing me how to make a picture look like it has 


depth.” 


24 “Instructed on how to shape a puppet head.” 


25 “Suggestions offered on how to place ears on puppet 


head.” 


26 “Took me to Los Artesanos.” 

27 “Taught me how to make the portfolio.” 

28 “Sharing magazine clippings.” 

29 “Mixing colors.” 

30 “Line relationships.” 

31 “Movement through light and dark patterns.” 
32 “Relationships of color.” 

33 “Shaping of sculpture.” 

34 “Suggestions on painting.” 

35 “Tips on how to paint a puppet.” 

36 “He helped me with my work with clay. He gave me 


an idea of how to polish my work after it was dry, 
and what kind of tool I should use.” 


37 “She gave me some ideas about colors to use.” 


3 


8 “She told me about the museums in Santa Fe she had 


visited.” 
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AN UNTAPPED TEACHING POTENTIAL 


39 “I saw the color combinations he used and got ideas 
for my own painting.” 

40 “Helen helped me to make the right colors in my 
painting. I’d make a color and ask her if it would go 
with the others.” 

41 “He told me about the museum.” 

42 “Variety of ideas on colors and what to paint. Had 
comments which encouraged me.” 

43 “Color distribution.” 

44 “Space division.” 

45 “Suggested several things to paint which I found in- 
teresting when I did try to paint them.” 

46 “Gave me suggestions on how to do a lot of things.” 

47 “Criticized my puppet for me.” 

48 “How to make a folder.” 

49 “Suggestions on what to do.” 

50 “Helped me in mixing color.” 

51 “Encouraged me to visit museums in Santa Fe.” 

52 “Helped me to learn how to mix paints.” 

53 “Gave me.ideas on how to make puppets.” 

54 “Gave me suggestions on how to do a lot of things.” 

55 “Told me how my puppet looked.” 

56 “How to make a folder.” 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


As indicated earlier, it is not claimed that the 
data produced have the backing of perfect experi- 
mental conditions. The two groups were quite 
comparable, as were all conditions other than those 
mentioned under the heading of teacher activities 
calculated to stimulate mutual helpfulness. There 
are two points, however, in which it is possible 
that the results may have been affected by factors 
other than the presence or absence of the teacher 
activities under study. These are: (1) The expe- 
rimental group met at one o'clock, while the other 
group met at three. This slight difference in time 
of day may have influenced the mood of the group. 
(2) The reported instances of helpfulness may 
indicate in some measure simply a willingness to 
report on the part of the one group so that it 
might be argued that a larger proportion of the 
instances of helpfulness were reported. 

Even when allowances are made for these and 
other possible distortions, the figures nevertheless 
seem to offer a strong suggestion that the specific 
teacher activities in question did have an effect in 
the direction of stimulating mutual helpfulness 
among students. 

The outstanding item of evidence in support 
of this claim is the report of 72 instances of help- 
fulness for the experimental group against 22 for 
the control group. This item shows the highest 
ratio in favor of the experimental group of any 
item, though the group holds an advantage in 
all items. 

The smallest advantage, a slim 10 to 9, 
shown in the category covering the student’s bing 
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ion of his own helpfulness to others, though in 
listing specific instances of help given to others 
the advantage is substantial, 22 to 14. Some reti- 
cence in claiming credit for helping others prob- 
ably limited this response. Possibly this item is 
more a test of native temperament than of any 
variable circumstances. 

The item regarding change in the student’s 
general attitude showed a clear but not great ad- 
vantage to the experimental group; 16 “yes,” 
4 “no,” against 13 “yes” and 7 “no.” This is un- 
doubtedly a difficult question for anyone to answer. 
Change in attitude can be much more readily 
observed from the outside. I find that I have dif- 
ficulty in recalling that I once had a quite different 
political attitude from the one I now hold, and so 
would be likely to answer with little reference to 
the facts. 

Regarding the question as to whether the stu- 
dent’s opinion of any particular artist had been 
changed, I think the low indication in each group 
(6 experimental and 4 control reporting a change 
due to the efforts of others) may indicate a weak- 
ness in the conduct of the course. Not enough 
attention was given to learning the names of ar- 
tists and not enough practice was given in critical 
evaluation. They simply did not know enough to 
make an answer to this one. 

Gains of self-confidence in art expression seem 
to have been much greater in the experimental 
group, 18 to 2 as compared with 10 to 10 in the 
control group. The general effect of being encour- 
aged is probably more important than the specific 
help given. 

Frankly, I was surprised at the seeming trivi- 
ality of the answers as a general run. I expected 
we might get more of this sort: “Helped me to 
understand why Cezanne is considered so impor- 
tant.” Or “Got me interested in the development 
of Cubism.” Perhaps this again is an indication 
of a weakness in the conduct of the course, but I 
think it more likely that it reflects the scope of 
interest and level of maturity of our students. I 
am sure that it is much better that the students 
were honest in reporting, rather than claiming 
impossibly intellectual sounding gains. The stu- 
dents were at least dealing with matters of suffi- 
cient concreteness and immediacy that they felt 
at home with each other. Perhaps with some work 
on the course content or conduct some progress 
could be made toward elevating the level of think- 
ing of the group and still keep the indispetisable~ 
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a puppet is at least real, if relatively trivial. To 
make up one’s mind about Picasso perhaps could 
be made to have reality as a problem. 

If one were to take the reports of the kinds of 
help acknowledged literally as stated, it might 
seem that instead of helping each other to learn 
the students are merely doing part of the work 
for each other. While this may be true in some 
cases, I think that generally it was a matter of 
mutual agreement as to each solution reached. I 
have taken pains to observe many sessions in 
which one student was offering help to another and 
have noticed that each point was apt to be argued 
considerably. Students seem more willing to talk 
back to each other than to the teacher, for perhaps 
the obvious reason that no grade is involved and 
the two are able to deal as equals. 


CoNCLUSIONS 

There are strong indications in the data ob- 
tained from the students and from observations 
of the students by the instructor that activities 
such as those carried out with the experimental 
group do result in the following advantages : 
1 A greater amount of help given by students to other 

students. 


2 Greater gains by the class in terms of the stated objec- 
tives of the course, credited by members of the class to 
help and encouragement received from others. 


3 An improved over-all spirit of helpfulness among the 
members of the class. 


The results of this study indicate that the col- 
lege teacher can do a great deal to stimulate 
students to give each other more support than is 
provided by the ordinary pattern of class proce- 
dure. It appears, however, that there may be much 


less clumsy means of doing it. The formality of 
recording the help one gets from another and 
keeping a record of help given to another is em- 
barrassing and cumbersome. Since it is very pos- 
sible, on the other hand, that great improvement 
would come if the instructor simply undertook to 
build the proper spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
then continued to encourage and guide it in action, 
it should be recommended that he undertake to 
develop the art of getting students to help each 
other, rather than assuming that this can be re- 
duced to a science, method, or technique. 

Mutual heipfulness among students is a pri- 
mary condition in democratic education, and as 
such is worth achieving even though it be gained 
in small amounts and at great pains on the part 
of the teacher. 
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Brief Span 


“The higher learning, which it is the function of colleges to pro- 
mote, is but a small area of normal education. Long before a youth 
arrives at the gates of a college a great part of his education has been 
accomplished. He already has lived four times as long as he will in 
college, a period of life that is much more plastic than his college 
years will be. It is now clear, also, that education will not end with 
college graduation, even though a student continues study to that 
point. The time in college is but a brief span in a lifetime of growth 


and change.” 


MELvIn E, HaAccerty 

The Educational Program. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1937. Page 2. 
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Sincerity and Dedication 


By kind permission of the original publisher, we 
present a portion of the article “Physician, Heal 
Thyself’ which appeared in the Summer 1952 
issue of the American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin. The author (Ph.D., Southern 
California) has been professor of English and 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Hawaii; this month he assumes new 
duties as vice president of the University and dean 
of the faculties. 


By WILLARD WILSON 


All of us need improvement in our own teach- 
ing. College teaching, as an art, is a highly per- 
sonal and individualized thing. Because of that, we 
must stimulate each man to work out his own 
salvation and program of improvement, with such 
friendly assistance and counsel as can be made 
available to him. What works with A may not 
be applicable to B, especially in matters of style 
and method ; and there are always those who resist 
salvation. What we need is, nevertheless, a version 
of the old-fashioned revival, where a man went to 
the mourner’s bench and wrestled with his own 
personal devil. If we can awaken ourselves and 
our graduate students alike to the need for a 
renaissance of deep respect for the seriousness 
of teaching itself, we will make progress. 

What this amounts to is quite bluntly a plea 
for a moral rather than a technical approach to 
the problem, for regardless of how cynical a 
teacher may be about the world in which he lives 
and the chances of survival of many of the values 
to which he is dedicated, there is no place in 
college teaching for a man who is cynical about 
teaching itself. Good teaching can only come about 
in the incubating presence of deep conviction, 
whether the conviction leads to a pleasant or un- 
pleasant material conclusion. College “teachers” 
who regard their own profession with distrust and 
inner disdain had better turn their talents to other 
fields where, as they almost invariably and con- 
stantly complain, they could “make twice as much 
money.” 

What we need more than a bag of new tricks 
to titillate the students and make them happy is 
rededication of ourselves to our jobs. We ‘must 
remind ourselves that we have in our hands the 
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immortal souls of our students. Every time we 
face a class it should be with all the seriousness 
of a priest going before the altar. (And not nec- 
essarily a long-faced priest. Seriousness in a 
college professor need not turn into lugubrious- 
ness, and conviction need not degenerate into sad- 
ness.) With such seriousness a professor may 
overcome as a teacher the casual handicaps of 
stage fright, clumsy delivery, the voice of a pea- 
cock or even bad organization and chaotic material. 
He will succeed in impressing the students, if not 
with the material itself, at least with the necessity 
of their getting at the material. 

But let the professor approach the job of 
teaching with a sneer, and no amount of skill in 
acting or oratory, no number of glib tricks with 
lesson charts will save him from the inner scorn 
of his students. More important, he will have 
failed as a teacher, regardless of his own smug 
opinion of the fine job he has done. He may be 
remembered as a gentleman of suave manner and 
impeccable attire, or as a delightful histrionic 
entertainer, or even as a memorable bull in a 
china shop; but he will not have taught, because 
students will not learn from men who are con- 
temptuous of the teaching process itself. I am not 
talking of manner or even of subject matter, but 
rather of the inner seriousness and tutorial dignity 
that can’t be either simulated or camouflaged, and 
is as apparent to the intuitive student under the 
glib irreverence of the wise-cracking young in- 
structor as it is beneath the heavy-footed pedes- 
trianism of the convinced scholastic. 

This, then, is a thing that we as teachers must 
do for ourselves as individuals. We can assist the 
process in young graduate students and instructors 
by insisting that they face the vocation of college 
teaching honestly and with no rosy misconceptions 
that are the inevitable precursors of disillusion- 
ment and basic discontent. We can encourage in 
ourselves the habit of pausing for a moment of 
reflection each time before we enter the theater of 
the classroom that we may realize the delicate and 
important operation we are about to perform. 

Having spoken earlier of the danger of over- 
methodizing, perhaps I may be forgiven for 
appending in conclusion a few very general sug- 
gestions for helping along this spiritual revival 
that I feel is essential to the improvement of 

(Continued on next page) 














One Saturday morning on a college campus, two 
professors dealt with some live problems. It was 
Homecoming, and the alumni had asked them to 
discuss the question, “Is Our Teaching at Kenyon 
Radical or Conservative?” Professor Raymond 
English (B.A., Cantab.), professor of political sci- 
ence, and Professor Paul Merlin Titus (see page 
69) responded wholeheartedly to the alumni re- 
quest. 


By RAYMOND ENGLISH 
As reported by Kenyon Alumni Bulletin 


Since you have asked for a discussion on the 
question, “Is our teaching radical or conserva- 
tive ?’”’, we may assume that you think it is one or 
the other ; and we may even assume that you think 





Sincerity and Dedication—Continued 
college teaching in which we are all interested. 
They might be labeled 


“AXIOMS FOR A TEACHER” 


1 Honesty with himself, about himself. 

2 Absolute and religious sincerity in his desire to teach, 
to the best of his ability, the subject entrusted to him. 

3 Objective and deliberate development of the style best 
suited to his talents and his subject. 

4 Constant and conscious enlargement of the area and 
depth of subject matter knowledge within his field. 

5 Intelligent awareness and appreciation of the enlarging 
borders of contiguous fields of thought. 

6 Creative effort of some sort exerted in some form out- 
side the classroom, and preferably also in some field 
outside that of his specialty. 


I am tempted to add another quality, that of 
intellectual humility, but frankly I no longer have 
much faith in it, and besides it can be too easily 
misunderstood. We are at the moment much more 
in need of bravery than timidity in college teach- 
ing, and the word humility has somewhere along 
the line picked up a connotation of milk-sopishness 
that can be nearly fatal in college teaching. 

There is no presumption that the above quali- 
ties constitute the whole armor of the college 
teacher, nor do they apply to the very serious 
problem of the validity of the subjects being 
taught at present in our schools of higher educa- 
tion. But presuming that what we have to teach 
is worth our while and valid, these points give us 
some sort of a sensible and unregimented ap- 
proach to the job of improving our own teaching. 
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Teaching in an Atmosphere of Freedom 


it is radical. Indeed, I am willing to concede that 
the academic profession in the institutions of 
higher learning is nearly always regarded as rather 
radical; and that its members tend to feel that 
this is their vocational disease, or at any rate a 
stigma which they must bear. Inevitably, there- 
fore, you find Professor Titus and myself on 
the defensive, the chosen apologists of Kenyon 
College. 

I think I can understand the nervousness of 
those who place their sons at the mercy of the 
moral and intellectual challenge of the liberal edu- 
cation. There is a risk in letting one’s children be 
educated, and the better the education and the 
more intelligent the child, the greater is the risk 
that he or she will pick up all kinds of unconven- 
tional ideas. 

Unfortunately, the mature generation tends to 
transfer the responsibility for these inevitable 
risks of being educated directly to the teachers, 
and to imagine that teachers are a band of intel- 
lectuals without experience of real life, lacking in 
courage and initiative, and relatively unsuccessful 
financially, who take a more or less fiendish de- 
light in putting dangerous ideas into young heads. 
This, I think, is a rather inaccurate picture. 

I want you to try to put yourself in a teacher’s 
place. Imagine yourself faced with the prospect 
of lecturing twelve hours a week, nine months a 
year. Imagine having to do this really effectively, 
holding the interest of a very mixed group of 
young men, some of whom are slow, some so 
quick that they are always ahead of you, some of 
whom are only taking the course because the 
college regulations compel them to do something 
in that particular field, some of whom did not get 
to bed until four o’clock the night before; and all 
of whom are critical and sometimes slightly hos- 
tile. Any teacher worth his salt knows that he has 
to be master of his subject as well as of his class, 
and this means being constantly on the alert for 
new books, new articles, new sidelights on his 
studies; it means working hard and reading late 
at night and forever wondering if he is on the 
right lines. To this you must add the problem 
which arises when the teacher has been dealing 
with the same courses for several years. He be- 
comes more or less an expert and his brain 
becomes filled with subtleties and questions and 
surprising ideas; but the challenge is how to inte- 
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TEACHING IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF FREEDOM 


grate these things into his teaching in such a way 
as to avoid confusing his class or getting them on 
to his own specialized track of thought before 
they have had time or opportunity to form solid 
basic judgments. 

Notice that to be a good teacher is to be com- 
pelled to be devoted to one’s studies ; to be devoted 
to one’s studies means to go deeper and deeper 
into them and so to develop new insights and un- 
conventional ideas about them, Notice, too, that 
if the teacher lacks this enthusiasm and devotion, 
he will cease to hold the attention of his students, 
he will cease to serve the cause of knowledge, and 
he will, in short, become a bore and a deadweight. 
Here, it seems to me, we have the crux of the 
distrust which teachers do tend to inspire in those 
who do not have the time to probe deeply and 
personally into the great, ever-widening, ever- 
changing body of human knowledge. You see, in 
proportion as a teacher becomes an expert in his 
own field, the more he is likely to form judgments 
of his own to correct and modify the orthodox 
and accepted point of view, and the more he will 
seem a bit queer and out-of-line in the eyes of 
those who have not been able to keep up with the 
latest discoveries or writings. This, however, is 
the way in which new ideas come into the world, 
the good ideas as well as the bad, and the academic 
profession is a natural area in which these ideas 
can be produced and examined. Equally naturally, 
the academic profession will be suspected of up- 
setting the orderly, comfortable world we know. 

This is an awkward predicament, but I put the 
question absolutely straight to you: would you 
prefer to have your sons taught by conscientious, 
original, fearless scholars who were always wor- 
rying at the great problems of man, or by the 
dull, correct, conventional teachers who never 
went behind the approved textbook or the plati- 
tudes of ordinary conversation and the immediate 
workaday world? I am not saying that the con- 
scientious scholar will be more correct even in 
the eyes of eternity than the “conventional” teach- 
er; all I am saying is that the one is a fighting, 
vivid, alive personality who will gain the respect 
of his students even if they disagree with him, 
while the other will plod along leaving no partic- 
ular mark, no stimulus, no worry on the student’s 
mind. Does America really want to have the rising 
generation turned into unquestioning “yes-men”’? 
> But you may feel that this argument is dodg- 
ing the real question. You may agree to all this 
talk about the scholar honestly seeking knowledge, 
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and still feel that there are a great many teachers 
who are not scholars in this high sense. You may 
feel that there is too much propaganda and not 
enough open-minded argument in our colleges 
today. Let me try to answer this criticism. 

In the first place, I admit that there are teach- 
ers of this sort: partisans, wearing blinkers, who 
spoonfeed their students with sentimental or 
crudely cynical claptrap. I do not know of any 
such at Kenyon, but they do exist, and they are 
in the wrong profession. Still, even when they 
survive in what is really a very competitive career, 
I think that their influence is not great. Perhaps 
the gravest danger may be that this type of teacher 
will tend to gravitate to second-rate colleges. where 
the level of scholarship of the faculty and clever- 
ness among the students provides less challenge to 
his absurdities. The solution to this is not simple, 
but depends on a number of factors, including: 
(1) the maintenance of a very high level of schol- 
arship in the profession as a whole and in the 
better colleges in particular; (2) the improvement 
of second-rate colleges academically. 

A communist or fellow-traveler is a very spe- 
cific and definable thing, and a man who openly 
says in a classroom, “Now, let’s try to see how 
the Russians really feel about this,” or remarks 
that Marx had some interesting and valuable ideas, 
or suggests that it is important to find out why 
the Communists succeeded in China, is not ipso 
facto a party-member. It is even possible, today, 
that such candor is a prima-facie indication that 
he has not even dreamed of being a communist or 
fellow-traveler. As you know, the most useful 
communist from Russia’s point of view is one 
whom nobody suspects of being one. If I were a 
communist in America today, I should (1) claim 
to be a rock-ribbed Republican, (2) encourage all 
measures likely to make the labor unions bitter, 
(3) tell everyone that America should look after 
herself and have no truck with socialistic countries 
like Britain, and (4) demand the outlawing of 
communists. I should thus help to weaken the 
United States while at the same time proving my- 
self such a loyal American that I might hope for a 
key position at the Pentagon or in the Department 
of War Production when the inevitable war with 
Russia came. This is a fascinating and blood- 
curdling topic, but I mention it simply to impress 
on you the fact that communism today does not 
necessarily show itself in socialistic or radical talk. 


P Perhaps I still have not got to the bottom of 
the general disquieting feeling that ral 
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somehow radical and subversive as a group, and 
that they tend to induce in students a critical atti- 
tude of mind and a willingness to change the 
accepted institutions of society. I can only repeat 
what I said at first: that a good teacher will be 
right abreast of the latest developments in his 
field and will also be thinking for himself, and 
that for these reasons he cannot help stimulating 
in his students an interest in the newest ideas, 
although he will not necessarily accept them him- 
self or encourage his students to do so. But he 
would fail in his duty if he ignored new ideas and 
discoveries. For example, I should consider my- 
self a pretty poor teacher if I failed to insure that 
every man who majored in political science was 
well and truly exposed to Stalin’s ideas or to the 
latest analysis of British socialism or to the dis- 
cussion of the whole problem of civil and political 
freedom in the United States today. I do not 
think that you would want me to steer clear of 
these topics, although I think you would rightly 
expect me to deal with them honestly and critically, 
and, if I had strong personal feelings about them, 
to let the students know exactly where my feelings 
lay. I think, too, you would expect me to insure 
that they had an opportunity of reading the best 
books on both sides of such questions. 


One further point may be mentioned in con- 
nection with this fact of the relative intellectual 
unconventionality of the academic profession. It 
is this: Western civilization has been for several 
centuries a changing civilization, in the sense that 
nearly every generation has brought to light fresh 
ideas, new literature, new inventions, and new 
social and economic techniques. Even the con- 
servatives of one generation are modified versions 
of the conservatives of the preceding one, and 
this is healthy and right. Teachers are compelled 
to be a bridge, as it were, between their own gen- 
eration and the next. It is not alone the professors 
who put bright ideas into the heads of the stu- 
dents; the process is a reciprocal one, for the 
professor is compelled to accept and discuss the 
challenging notions which the more self-confident 
and driving students throw at him. The academic 
profession is thus a shock-absorber and a lubri- 
cant, as well as a propellant, in our fluid and 
advancing society. 


I am afraid that even now one great worry is 
still on the minds of some of you. Perhaps your 
disquiet is concerned more with the specific con- 
temporary controversies than with these generali- 
ties which I have been discussing. Possibly the 


charge which many would level against the aca- 
demic profession is that it has, on the whole, taken 
sides too definitely in the controversy of capitalism 
versus socialism, or free enterprise versus new or 
fair dealism, or management versus labor, or how- 
ever you want to phrase the controversy. 


To answer the charge satisfactorily requires 
more skill and more learning than I am master of, 
but I shall try to explain what I think would be 
the attitude of most scholars, if they were to put 
their attitude into words. To the true scholar and 
to the man who is striving devotedly to understand 
the facts and problems of mankind, it is impossible 
to discuss an issue framed in such terms as “cap- 
italism versus socialism,” because these concepts 
are altogether too abstract and simple to fit the 
facts. There are, no doubt, men who can assert, 
“T believe in capitalism,” or, “I believe in social- 
ism,” as if these were religious systems, but it 
seems to me that the subject is far too important 
and far too full of shadowy areas where monetary 
policy, government spending, public works, public 
utilities, conflicts of interest, and so on are of 
prime importance to permit the solution to be 
summed up in a semi-religious creed. To talk 
about capitalism versus socialism or management 
versus labor is, from a scholarly point of view, to 
oversimplify absurdly a delicate problem of inter- 
pretation and adjustment. It is, no doubt, inevita- 
ble that business associations, labor unions, and 
popular politicians should use these simple dicho- 
tomies, but I assure you that a scholar, even a 
conservative one such as myself, who believes that 
socialistic trends are dangerous and must be re- 
sisted or modified, cannot possibly put the question 
in all-or-nothing terms. He feels that such an 
approach is certain to make an intelligent under- 
standing of our incredibly, unprecedentedly com- 
plex society impossible. Only a Marxist scholar 
will try to phrase the question in such terms, 
because he is not in the least concerned to see 
how our society really works and how it can be 
preserved and improved. 


I am trying to be completely honest with you, 
and to show you that although scarcely any schol- 
ars will be prepared to commit themselves in favor 
of unqualified capitalism (because, among other 
reasons, they do not believe it ever existed in a 
pure form), this moderate attitude does not mean 
that they are socialists or “welfare statists” or 
uncritical supporters of labor against management 
or believers in the new deal, the whole deal, and 


(Continued on next page) 
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Teaching a Sensitive Idea 


Kenyon College has found talks by faculty mem- 
bers to the alumni very beneficial. As reported in 
the Kenyon Alumni Bulletin, President Gordon 
Keith Chalmers at Homecoming introduced the 
question, “Is Our Teaching at Kenyon Radical or 
Conservative?” Professors Paul Merlin Titus 
(Ph.D., Princeton) and Raymond English dis- 
cussed phases of the question. Professor English’s 
remarks are on another page. 


By PAUL MERLIN TITUS 


I welcome the opportunity to consider with 
you a matter of great importance to the vitality, 
welfare, and objectives of the College—namely, 
the atmosphere within which we of the instructing 
staff teach, examine ideas, select texts, order 
books and periodicals for the library, and invite 
guests to address the College assemblies. I refer, 
of course, to an atmosphere of freedom—respon- 
sible freedom of inquiry—for both students and 
the faculties. If freedom from fear of interference 
and retaliation in the educational process is miss- 
ing, if the instructing staff is not permitted to 
examine honestly the ideas and institutions of our 
own society and of societies other than our own, 
if the students are not permitted to listen, to read, 
to accept, to reject—we may as well shut up shop, 
because we will not achieve our objective as a 
liberal arts college—one that aims at liberation 
from biases, prejudices, illiberal views, and values 
unworthy of free men. 





Atmosphere of Freedom—Continued 

nothing but the new deal. I think it is a mistake 
to ask scholarly teachers to come down with a 
bang in favor of some comprehensive absolute in 
politics or economics, and it is an even greater 
mistake to assume that because they do not come 
down with a bang in favor of one absolute they 
must therefore be in favor of the opposed abso- 
lute. If economic conservatives or capitalists insist 
on demanding absolute acceptance of absolute con- 
cepts by the academic world, they cannot help 
misunderstanding the professors and thereby de- 
priving themselves of the pleasure of knowing 
that they have many excellent intellectual allies 
in the fight to preserve freedom, prosperity, and 
the good life. 
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Economists at Kenyon, of which I am one, 
are, as in other educational institutions, particu- 
larly vulnerable to criticism from the alumni and 
from others both within and outside, because we 
deal with ideas and institutions that are terribly 
important to everyone. We are vulnerable because 
each man considers himself an economist of sorts, 
and therefore finds himself at times in conflict 
with the views of professional economists, and 
because our critics do not understand that our 
responsibility is not that of a business man who 
is harassed with the problems of making a profit, 
meeting his costs, and facing the problem of 
business survival. The viewpoint of economics is 
over and beyond that of any one group in the 
economy. The concern of economics is with the 
effectiveness of the entire system in achieving the 
objectives of a high level of production with wide 
sharing of this production. Economics wants to 
see this done within the framework of those in- 
stitutions that may best preserve non-economic 
values of greater importance than strictly eco- 
nomic objectives. 

As teachers in the classroom, we are often held 
suspect by students when we merely propose that 
one of our tasks is to examine the validity of the 
institutional arrangements of our time. The mere 
process of examination, with no effort to indoc- 
trinate, is an unhappy situation for more students 
than you know, even though this is one of the 
central functions of my department—and of the 
College as a whole. Many students do not want to 
run the risk of having their cherished views an- 
alyzed, and have to be trained toward objective 
evaluation. 

In order that you may better understand the 
approach of at least one economist, I would like 
to tell you something about how I deal with or 
teach about a controversial and sensitive idea. I 
could take the tariff, the union shop, or any other 
controversial topic, but let me deal with one that 
arouses emotions and irrationality more than any 
other—namely, private ownership of wealth. And 
let me confine my comments on this subject to the 
way in which I handle it in my course called “The 
Development of Economic Doctrine.” In this 
course we examine the ideas and ideals of many 
of the great writers of all times. 

The course starts with an examination of the 
ideas of Plato and Aristole. Plato’s communism is 











studied along with Aristotle’s defense of private 
ownership. Aristotle makes two points: (1) that 
private property is natural to man, and (2) that it 
is functional in that the private owner will take 
better care of wealth than if the wealth is socially 
owned. 


The great authority of Aristotle is not auto- 
matically accepted. Students are asked to consider 
the biological and psychological nature of man, to 
try, at least, to determine whether man’s nature 
requires private ownership. This is the first time 
that some of these students give thought to the 
question of the nature of man. Then the property 
systems of other civilizations are examined in 
order to determine whether factors outside of man 
condition the character of property systems. Ques- 
tions are raised as to how any institution is to be 
evaluated, and in a spirit of honest and free in- 
quiry we try to analyze institutions in terms of 
Aristotle’s two tests: are they natural to man and 
are they functional ? 


In due course, we deal with the eighteenth cen- 
tury French economists, the Physiocrats, who 
were contemporaries of Adam Smith. They intro- 
duced a defense of private property somewhat 
related to Aristotle’s first defense—namely, nat- 
uralness to man. The Physiocrats defended private 
property in terms of natural law as revealed by 
God. At this point, we have to struggle with the 
concept of natural law and with revelation as a 
valid justification of private property or, for that 
matter, any institution. Needless to say, honesty, 
integrity, and humility are required of the teacher 
in presenting materials of this character. 


In Adam Smith and the classical economists, 
we find some natural law doctrine in support of 
private property, but, on the whole, an analysis of 
The Wealth of Nations brings us back to the 
functional support of private property—that is, 
Adam Smith tends to emphasize that private prop- 
erty encourages growth in the wealth of a nation. 
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Sooner or later, we have to face up to the posi- 
tion of the socialists and Karl Marx. We analyze 
the validity of the labor theory of value upon 
which Marx bases his condemnation of private 
property. We are challenged to evaluate the alleged 
scientific basis of Marx for state ownership of 
the means of production. We examine the assump- 
tions, the logic, the history of the idea, and events 
since Marx for evidence. Critical analysis is the 
approach here, as in the case of the traditional 
defenses of private property. 

Still later, we examine the views of Henry 
George on the subject, and find still a different 
problem to analyze—namely, whether a distinction 
should be made between private ownership of 
natural resources and wealth produced by man’s 
own efforts. Here again, the approach must be 
analytical and not emotional. Evidence and logic 
and experience all must be brought to bear on the 
question. This is the approach of the social 
scientist. 

I believe that I have said enough to indicate to 
you how we go about teaching a sensitive idea. 
We hope that this approach is worthy of the great 
privilege of free inquiry. Underlying this ap- 
proach is the assumption that we can come to 
reasonably sound judgments, and that this kind of 
analysis is the very purpose of education. 

A few observations: first, never underestimate 
the intelligence and the maturity of undergradu- 
ates. In an atmosphere of responsible free inquiry, 
they give every evidence of being able to evaluate 
ideas—and I may add that they are not pushovers 
in regard to what they hear in the classroom. 
Second, I urge you to be on our side in the fight 
for maintaining freedom of inquiry. In our great 
fear of communism we are rapidly destroying that 
freedom in our colleges and universities as well 
as in the community at large. Loyalty oaths de- 
stroy by creating an atmosphere of fear; gag rules 
throttle the free discussion of ideas, and threaten 
the atmosphere of responsible free inquiry. 





Degrees of Proficiency 


“There are all degrees of proficiency in knowledge of the world. 
It is sufficient to our present purpose to indicate three. One class lives 
to the utility of the symbol, esteeming health and wealth a final good. 
Another class lives above this mark to the beauty of the symbol, as the 
poet and artist and the naturalist and man of science. A third class 
lives above the beauty of the symbol to the beauty of the thing signi- 
fied; these are wise men. The first class has common sense; the second, 


taste; and the third, spiritual perception.” 





Emerson : Prudence 
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mn of the English Department at Southern Ore- possibilities. In most of our intellectual disciplines, 
nry ft College. the key activity is thinking. If we confuse young 
ent instructors by leading them to believe that activity 
ion ARTHUR KREISMAN is “doing,” in the physical sense, alone, we commit 
of the most grievous of educational sins. Lest anyone 
n’s | An article entitled “Selecting a Method the think that I am belaboring a dead horse, let me 
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g by doing.” Put in another, and, I think, 
karer, fashion, we might say that successful 
kching adapts its methods to the goals which it 
eks. In football even our elementary school chil- 
ln know that success is compounded of such 
ings as blocking and tackling, running and 
bssing. Football is a physical activity and there- 
re it naturally places a premium on physical 
ethods. When we speak of “learning by doing” 
this regard, the meaning is quite clear. I am 


pntext too many people go on to interpret “learn- 
g by doing” as necessarily involving some kind 





raid, however, that from this particular type of . 
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Actually, whenever a method has to be selected 
“the hard way,” that is prima facie evidence that 
the instructor is unprepared to teach the subject. 
It implies that the instructor is unaware of the 
rationale of his subject, has done little or no 
thinking about its goals and the ways in which 
those goals might be reached ; this situation dooms 
the instructor to a blind groping and a trial and 
error procedure which is wasteful and inefficient. 
I said above that successful teaching adapts its 
methods to the goals which it seeks. If young 
instructors kept this in mind, a good many mis- 
takes could be avoided. Take the rather typical 
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case of an instructor fresh out of graduate school 
where he has been doing advanced research in 
Milton. His first assignment is to teach the Eng- 
lish literature survey course. In many cases such 
an instructor errs by uncritically applying the 
goals and methods of his own graduate work to 
the survey course he is teaching. 

This is a common criticism of beginning in- 
structors. It could be avoided if such instructors 
were helped and encouraged to sit down and con- 
sider the goals which are implicit in the courses 
they are to teach, and how those goals might best 
be reached within the general situation which the 
instructor must face: facilities available, types 
and caliber of students, etc. Here another consid- 
eration enters. Although an instructor may clearly 
see his goals, he will not be in a position to plan 
adequate methods for reaching those goals unless 
he thoroughly understands the basic ways of 
thought and action upon which his particular sub- 
ject matter depends. Unfortunately, this is not 
necessarily guaranteed by a graduate degree in 
the subject. 

Every subject has its own rationale. The stu- 
dent must think, but he must learn to think in a 
certain way. The types of thought necessary for 
sound historical work differ somewhat from’ the 
types of thought necessary for sound scientific or 
literary work. This fact is important, and is per- 


haps the primary determinant in the choice of a 
good method for a particular subject. For exam- 
ple, no philosophy teacher worth his salt will be 


satisfied to have his students merely learn the 
external facts concerning philosophy. To be fully 
successful, he would want his students to learn to 
think philosophically and to apply that thought in 
their own lives, to their own problems, Such ac- 
tivity or “doing” as he designed would be designed 
to bring this about. To achieve his ends he would 
adopt some method which he felt would bring the 
students to think philosophically. 

The over-all process or procedure adopted is 
the method. Within the framework of the method 
many aids and techniques might be used. This 
brings us to a common confusion in education: 
the confusion between a method and an aid. I 
spoke above of “the lecture method.” This is loose 
language, and reflects the common confusion. Ac- 
tually the lecture is not a method, it is an aid or 
procedure, which, if used correctly, is designed 
to facilitate the working out of the method. It may 
have, therefore, a variety of purposes: to stimulate 
the students, to clarify obscure points, to fill in 


background, etc. In the same way, to speak of 
use of such aids or procedures as maps, fil 
records, panels, projects, etc., as “methods” is 
misdirect our thinking. I have seen instructors 
bemused by technique that they actually lost 
sense of the rationale of their subject in a wel 
of aids and procedures. The aids become, j 
sense, an end in themselves and the result is 
real method, and hence no progress toward ; 
goal which could be justified under the circy 
stances. 

Method, in the sense we want here, is { 
teacher’s over-all plot for getting the stude 
from where they are to where the teacher wa 
them to be. The method will be sound to the ext 
to which the following strictures are observed 


1 The students: The instructor must bend every effort 
understand his students as individuals. It is well 
know where they are and what their strengths 4 
weaknesses are in regard to the subject matter to 
taught. Unless the instructor can assess these thin 
he will be doomed to teaching blindly, often underef 
mating or overestimating the students. 


The goals: Goals should be sensibly chosen, partly 
the basis of the instructor’s evaluation of the studef 
Goals should be useful and fluid. Too rigid a goal y 
often place a handicap on the degree of success whi 
can be attained. 


The teacher: The teacher should understand thorou 
the processes involved in the learning of his subject 
is on this basis that he will plot a course to the goal 
goals he has chosen. En route he will use appropri 
aids or procedures to facilitate the movement ar 
plot. 


I do not mean to suggest that anything I hq 
said above is necessarily easy to attain. The gq 
and experienced teacher does something like th 
although it is often done without any great 4 
alysis. But, I would maintain that what I 4 
talking about is a far cry from selecting a meth 
“the hard way,” which implies blindness. I wo 
also maintain that there are more ways of “doi 
than with the hands, a distinction which seems 
me important in an age of pasteboard and sa 
tables. Some of the advocates of “doing”’ talk 
if it is a principle recently discovered (possibly 
John Dewey, or was it Doing?). Aristotle o 
two thousand years ago said that “the things 
have to learn before we can do them, we learn 
doing . Good teachers have always kno 
this, and practiced it. The real task is not tog 
history teachers to see this when they coach, it 
to get “coaches” to see it when they teach hi 
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